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by them. After such an investigation, the commission was authorized to "enter 
a decree of its findings and note thereon the names of the employers . . . 
who fail or refuse to accept such minimum wage and to agree to abide by it." 
A summary of the findings and the action of the employers was to be made 
public. A minimum wage was established for women employed in laundries, 
and respondents, who conducted laundries, were summoned to give evidence 
before the commission as to wages paid by them. They refused, and a petition 
was brought to compel them to testify. They resisted on the grounds that 
the portion of the statute which required them to give this evidence violated 
the fourteenth amendment by impairing freedom of contract; also that it 
compelled self-crimination. Held, that the statute was valid. Holcombe v. 
Creamer (1918, Mass.) 120 N. E. 354. 

In holding the statute constitutional, the court points out that it does not 
establish a compulsory minimum wage, but leaves all concerned free to con- 
tract as they desire. The policy and aim of the statute is to enforce a minimum 
wage, not by direct legislative and judicial action but by the pressure of public 
opinion. The compulsory disclosure of rates furnishes the means by which the 
public can be accurately informed as to those employers who are not paying a 
fair wage. It is obvious how such publicity may bring about the result which 
the statute seeks to obtain. The statute therefore presents a simple and con- 
stitutional method of obtaining in large measure the benefits of a compulsory 
minimum wage law without raising the difficult questions of constitutionality 
which an attempt to introduce compulsion would involve. 



Statute of Frauds — Contract not to be Performed Within a Year. — On 
Monday the plaintiff was employed by the defendant for a week's trial, and 
on the following Saturday morning an oral agreement was made for a year's 
service, the defendant saying: "You will have the whole year a job with me; 
you go ahead." The court construed this to mean that work under the new 
contract was to begin on the following Monday morning and not eo instanti 
on Saturday. Held, that the contract was not within the statute of frauds and 
was enforceable. Friedman v. Amster (1918, Sup. Ct. App. T.) 60 N. Y. L. J. 
1229. 

This is contrary to several previous decisions on the point in New York, 
but it has never been passed upon by the Court of Appeals. It is in harmony 
with decisions of the Supreme Court of Alabama and the Court of Appeal 
in England. Dickson v. Frisbee (1876) 52 Ala. 165; Smith v. Gold Coast Co. 
[1903] 1 K. B. 285. A careful review of all previous decisions on the point is 
made by Mr. Justice Bijur. The consistent tendency of all courts to take 
out of the statute as many cases as possible is no doubt beneficial, on the 
assumption that under prevailing conditions our courts can arrive at the truth 
in the absence of documentary evidence. The statute remains useful, however, 
being held in terrorem and causing most agreements of importance to be 
reduced to writing. 



